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Stone- Worship ;" "Aquatic Theogamies and Water- Worship ;" 
"Fecundating Practices of Plant- Worship ;" "Phytomorphic Theo- 
gamies;" "Of Miraculous Births Due to Simultaneous Action 
of Divine Plants and Sacred Waters;" "Theromorphic Theoga- 
mies;" "Meteorological Fecundations;" Solar Theogamies, or 
Births Due to the Action of the Sun;" "Anthropomorphic Theo- 
gamies." These chapter-titles indicate the material and the 
method of presentation, as well as the related topics suggested 
thereby. In two closing chapters Saintyves discusses the subject of 
Christ's birth, which he considers at once solar and anthropomor- 
phic, ranging it thus under the last two of his recognized classes. 

Frederick Starr 



Les rites de passage. By Arnold Van Gennep. Paris : Emile 
Nourry, 1909. 8vo., pp. ii-|-288. 
The author of this important and original work begins by pre- 
senting a classification of rites in general. He recognizes four 
coupled groups; thus a right may be animistic (personal) or 
dynamistic (impersonal), sympathetic or contagious, positive or 
negative, direct or indirect. These characteristic and fundamental 
forms may be variously combined so that a rite may be dynamistic- 
contagious, direct-negative, animistic-sympathetic, indirect-posi- 
tive, etc., etc. Each case presented needs individual analysis and 
study. Van Gennep then calls attention to ceremonial sequences, 
which he believes have been sadly neglected: too much attention 
has been given to one or another detail, little or none at all to 
sequences. While in actual study, in any given ensemble of cere- 
monies the greater part of the rites belong to one category, we 
find other elements entering. Thus, in the midst of a clearly ani- 
mistic-positive ritual, one encounters a group of dynamistic-positive 
elements. The purpose of the author is to present what he calls 
"rites of passage" — i. e., those rites which accompany the passage 
of the individual from one situation to another, from one world 
(cosmic or social) to another. These rites have been often pre- 
sented in detail, from one or another point of view ; they have not, 
heretofore been recognized as identical, nor grouped into one class. 
Rites of passage include the rites of the doorway and threshold, 
of hospitality, of adoption, of conception and childbed, of birth, of 
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infancy, of puberty, of initiation, of ordination, of coronation, of 
betrothal, of marriage, of burial, of the seasons, etc. To bring all 
of these into one group and to demonstrate their identity is a syn- 
thesis of extraordinary boldness. In every rite of passage Van 
Gennep recognizes three secondary categories to which he applies 
the names rites of separation, of marge, and of aggregation. 
These are not necessarily equally developed in each and every 
passage rite ; one may be reduced almost to the point of disappear- 
ance. In closing his preliminary treatment the author distinguishes 
between theory (religion) and practice (magic) and for him all 
ritual falls under magic. 

The body of the book is devoted to the consideration of the 
rites of passage. One after another. Van Gennep aims to demon- 
strate that they are rites of this class, to analyze them into their 
elements, and to distinguish the three subordinate categories of 
separation, marge, and aggregation. In his discussion he constantly 
comes into contact with well-known theories and writers upon 
special topics. Thus in initiation rites he must consider the views 
of Schurtz and Webster, in marriage the theories of Crawley and 
Grosse, etc. When he finds himself in conflict with them, 
which he often does, it is due to the fact that they have confined 
their attention to detail elements, neglecting the to him so im- 
portant sequences. To enter into detailed consideration of Van 
Gennep's discussion is impossible within our limits of space. We 
will only say that it gives room for many a lively tilt. 

An abstract from his closing chapter will adequately show the 
author's own view of the purpose and significance of his work. 
He says: 

It is not the rites in their detail which have interested us, but their 
essential significance and their relative situation in ceremonial ensembles, 
their sequence. Hence we have given certain rather lengthy descriptions to 
show how separation, marge, and aggregation rites, as well preliminary as 
definitive, are situated with reference to one another in view of a determined 
end. Their place varies according to whether the ritual has to do with birth 
or death, initiation or marriage, etc., but only in detail. Their tendency dis- 
position is ever the same and under the multiplicity of forms there is ever 
found, consciously expressed or potential, one sequence type: the scheme of 
the rite of passage. 

The second fact to mention and of which no one seems to have seen 
the generality is the existence of "marges," which sometimes almost acquire 
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a certain autonomy — as noviciate, betrothal. This interpretation permits one 
to easily orientate himself, for example, in the complication of the rites 
preliminary to marriage and to comprehend the raison d'etre of their se- 
quences. 

A third point, finally, which appears to me important is the identification 
of passage through different social situations with material passage such as 
at the entrance into a village or a house, from one room to another, across 
the street or from place to place. This is why, so often, to pass from one 
age, from one class, etc., is ritually expressed by passage under a portal, or 
by "an opening of doors." This is but rarely a simple "sjTnbol;" for the 
half-civilized the ideal passage is properly a material passage. In fact, 
among the half-civilized, according to the usual social organization, there 
is a material separation of the special groupings. The children, up to a 
certain age, live with the women; boys and girls live apart from married 
persons, at times in a special house or quarter, or a special kraal; after the 
marriage, one or other of the couple, if not both, change dwelling; .... 
In brief, the change in social category implies a change of domicile, a fact 
which is expressed by the passage rites under their various forms. 

Frederick Starr 



Cyrus Hall McCormick: His Life and Work. By Herbert N. 
Casson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg, 1909. Pp. 264. 

This volume offers an important contribution to sociology and 
economics; also to social psychology. It illustrates the depend- 
ence of civiUzation on the food supply, and at the same time brings 
out the importance of inventive genius in raising the food situa- 
tion and general culture to a higher level. When we consider that 
the swiftest mill in Athens in the time of Pericles produced no 
more than two barrels of flour a day, while one American mill fills 
17,000 barrels daily, and further that Mr. McCormick's reaper is 
responsible for the increased supply of wheat, we can agree tfiat 
the reaper has a significance in industry comparable to a mutation 
in species. 

The volume is not only charmingly written, but contains de- 
tails not otherwise available on the relation of the development 
of an idea to the growth of a nation. It is also a desirable and 
suitable book to place in the hands of the boy — infinitely more suit- 
able than the detective stories of Conan Doyle. 

W. I. T. 



